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SENEGAL KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1982 
ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Official Exchange Rate: 1 US Dollar=cral 


% Depreciation of CFA vis-a-vis dollar 


(In millions of $ unless otherwise 
indicated) 


GDP Current Prices? 
Of which: 1) Agriculture 
2) Industry 
3) Services 
Annual % Change in GDP in $ terms 
Annual % Change in GDP in CFA terms 
Nominal GDP Per Capita ($) 
Real GDP (constant 1977 prices) 
(CFA billions) 
Real GDP Growth Rate 


INDICES 


Price Deflator? (1977 = 100) 
Industrial Production (1976 = 100) 
Minimum Wage in CFA/Hr. 
Consumer Price Index: 
African (1967 = 100) 
European (1961 = 100) 
Population (millions) 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS DATA 


(In Millions of $ unless otherwise 
indicated) 
Trade Balance 
Exports (FOB) 
of which destined for US (%) 
Imports (CIF) 
from US (%) 
Services (net) 
Transfer payments (net) 
Current Account 
Capital Account 
Errors & Omissions 
Balance of Payments (net after 
adjustments for errors & omissions) 
External Public Debt 
Debt Service? 
Debt Service as % of Exports of Goods 
and Services 
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Major U.S. Exports to Senegal in 1984 


Schedule B category Product name Value ousands of 


47 Refined Petroleum 35,280 
13 Grain sorghum 20,093 
69 Aircraft 7,000 
13 Other cereals & grains 5,768 
66 & Machinery and parts, 

including agricultural S249 
11 Dried Milk and Cream 4,016 
17 Tobacco 2,328 
48 Urea 2,017 


Sources: GOS Ministry of Finance, BCEAO and U.S. Department of 
Commerce Schedule B 


Notes: 


1) The value of the CFA franc, the currency of the West African 
Monetary Union of which Senegal is a member, is directly linked to the 
value of the French franc. The French Treasury guarantees CFA 
convertibility at 50 CFA to one French franc. 


2) Senegal's Gross Domestic Product and deflator statistics are apt to 
be adjusted periodically up to 30 months after the end of the reported 
year. 


3) Reflects Paris Club Debt Reschedulings for 1981-82, 1982-83, 
1983-84 and 1984-86. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION: 


Senegal's financial health remains heavily dependent on foreign 
bilateral and multilateral assistance and on Senegal's ongoing 
relationship with the International Monetary Fund (IMF). Economic 
adjustment programs which include IMF balance of payment loans to the 
Government of Senegal (GOS) have been a key element enabling Senegal 
to maintain a viable balance of payments position since 1979. 
Senegal's 1983-84 Stand-by Arrangement with the IMF was successful in 
stabilizing Senegal's finances by reducing the government budget and 
current account deficits. At the program's end in June 1984, the GOS 
requested another IMF Standby Arrangement to provide balance of 
payment support and enable the government to pursue its gradual 
financial and economic reform programs. A new standby arrangement was 
still not in place by year's end because the GOS delayed implementing 


certain of the reform measures agreed upon as preconditions to IMF 
approval of the Standby. 


In January 1985, the Senegalese government raised the consumer price 
of rice and thus met the last of the IMF pre-conditions for budgetary 
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assistance. Immediately thereafter the IMF Board of Governors 
approved a new 18-month Standby Arrangement for Senegal providing a 
Special Drawing Rights (SDR) allocation worth 76.6 million SDR's. On 
the basis of this arrangement, Senegal negotiated its fourth Paris 
Club debt rescheduling. The rescheduling agreement provides for 
repayment of principal and interest due to official foreign creditors 
over the period from July 1984 to June 1986 to be stretched out over 
nine years with first payments due in 1986. Although the rescheduling 
will ease the country's debt service burden over the next few years, 


present debt service needs equal almost 26 percent of Senegal's yearly 
revenues from exports of goods and services. 


The GOS presented a policy reform plan for the next few years at the 
first consultative meeting between Senegal and its donors held in 
Paris in December 1984. GOS reform measures covered under the plan, 
and which the Government has already inititated in most instances, 
received a consensus of donor support. The reforms include stricter 
budget controls, a virtual freeze on hiring in the public sector, 
reduction of government subsidies which distort commodity and producer 
pricing, reductions in the scope of government enterprises and 
government involvement in productive economic operations in general, 
some tax reform, and government commitment to a more market-oriented 
economy. Simultaneously with the implementation of these 
politically-sensitive reforms, the Government will have to cope with 
rapid population growth, high unemployment and entrenched special 
interests which have dominated political and economic activity for 


decades and will probably hamper Government efforts to get the economy 
back on track. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


Since drought year 1983/84, Senegal's agricultural sector has 
benefitted from progressively better rains. The rains of the 1985/86 
growing season are the best rains to have hit Senegal in over a decade 
and production increases should result. 


Years of flagging agricultural production which could not keep pace 
with the burgeoning food needs of Senegal's rapidly growing population 
have been blamed on more frequent drought and misguided agricultural 
policy. The GOS hopes that the New Agricultural Policy (NAP) which it 
introduced in 1984 will result in farmers and other private sector 
actors assuming principal responsibility for the country's 
agricultural sector and will bring production increases. Producer 
prices for cereals and important cash crops such as peanuts and cotton 
were raised substantially to provide greater production incentives to 
farmers. The GOS is dramatically restructuring the peanut sector by 
eliminating operating subsidies provided to the peanut crushing mills 
and input subsidies traditionally accruing to farmers. SONAR, the 
government-run Rural Development Agency (RDA) which has dominated the 
peanut sector, and the country's other RDA's face total elimination or 
substantial personnel and budget cutbacks. The Government plans to 
limit direct government intervention in the agricultural sector to 





extension services and shift responsibility for inputs and crop 
marketing to farmer cooperatives and the private sector. In its new 
5-year Development Plan, the GOS has called for devoting a much larger 
percentage of the country's investment to the agricultural sector, 
which still employs over 60 percent of Senegal's population yet 
accounts for less than a fourth of GDP. 


On the industrial side, certain key industries, phosphates and 
fisheries, continue to prosper. In 1984, Senegal's two phosphate 
companies increased their production over 1983 levels by 42 percent 
and increased tonnages exported by 8 percent. Fish and seafood export 
earnings grew and surpassed those of groundnut products. Firms in 


both the phosphate industry and the fishing sector continue to search 
for new export markets. 


Although local industry in general has maintained fairly steady 
production levels, certain industries have been hard hit over the past 
year. SONACOS and SEIB, the country's two peanut oil milling firms 
and key sources of export earnings, operated at less than 20 percent 
of their capacity in 1984/85 as an unusually large proportion of the 
peanut crop, over 100,000 tons, was sold through the parallel market 
and unavailable to the crushing firms for processing. SAR, Senegal's 
government-—controlled petroleum refinery, was forced to shut down its 
refining operations in May of 1984 as falling world prices for refined 
petroleum eliminated the already slight margin of profit to be made by 
importing crude and processing it for domestic sales and re-export. 


In the services sector, tourism continued to be a major foreign 
exchange earner. Revenues from a growing number of hotels and beach 
resort complexes have boosted earnings from tourism an estimated 14 
percent per year over the last several years. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. BUSINESS - TRADE AND INVESTMENT 


Senegal's major imports include petroleum products, machinery, 
electrical appliances, cereals and dairy products. Imports from the 
U.S. of all of the above goods increased substantially in 1984, 
despite a very slight increase in the CFA value of Senegal's total 
imports (5 percent), and a 15 percent increase in the dollar's value 
versus the local currency, the CFA franc. 


Although France remains by far Senegal's principal trading partner, 
the United States numbers among the half dozen major exporters of 
goods and services to Senegal. U.S. exports to Senegal increased 150 
percent from 1983 to 1984, due, in large part, to 1984 purchases of 
U.S. refined petroleum products which totalled 35.3 million dollars, 
and 20 million dollars worth of sorghum. Although the unpredicted 
purchase of U.S. refined petroleum products accounted for most of the 
sudden 57 million dollar increment in Senegalese imports of American 
goods and services, increased exports of other U.S. products should be 
possible in the next few years as the Senegalese government and the 
private sector invest in key areas of the economy. 





Senegal-based commercial fishing and fish and seafood processing 
operations continue to increase their production and exports to 
markets in Africa, Europe and the U.S. Direct sales.or joint venture 
participation with Senegalese fishing firms may hold sizeable 
commercial opportunities for interested U.S. firms. The existing 
Senegalese commercial and artisanal fishing fleets need refurbishing 
to avoid a levelling off of production in the near future. Most 
commercial vessels presently in use are over twenty years old and need 
to be replaced. Fish processors are seeking contact with foreign 
firms which can provide capital for additional fishing boats and 
freezing and storage facilities. Senegalese fishing firms are also 


seeking investors or trading partners who can locate new U.S. markets 
for their products. 


The agricultural and food processing and packaging sectors should also 
offer possibilities for expanded U.S. exports of foodstuffs and 
Machinery. Senegal's population depends heavily on food imports. 
Substantial imports of basic food stuffs such as milk and cereals 
should continue throughout the decade to supplement local agricultural 
production. In addition, an expanded market for agricultural inputs 
and machinery will develop as the government and private interests 
carry out planned investment in the agro-business sector. A 
Significant new market for irrigation equipment, agricultural inputs 
and farm machinery will be created in northern Senegal following the 
completion in 1986 of the Diama Dam and in 1989 of the Manantali Dam 
on the Senegal River. In other regions of the country, water resource 
development will require purchases of equipment for the drilling of 


wells and the construction of water towers and tanks. And as Senegal 
seeks to obtain more value-added from its agricultural production, 
U.S. food processing and packaging equipment, as well as technical 
assistance packages, should also become more marketable in Senegal. 


Major development projects funded by bilateral and multilateral 
donors, as well as by development banks, will remain important 
elements in the Senegalese economy. Bilateral and multilateral 
assistance to Senegal should total an estimated half a billion dollars 
per year for the next several years. During the same period, U.S. 
bilateral assistance alone should reach approximately 50 million 
dollars annually, for projects in agriculture, health, family planning 


and reforestation and for budgetary support linked to government 
policy reform. 


USAID, the UNDP, the World Bank, the African Development Bank/Fund and 
other international donors all finance development projects in Senegal 
which offer commercial opportunities for U.S. firms. Many of the 
international tenders issued on such projects specify that firms 
providing equipment under the terms of the contract must have a local 
service representative to provide after-sales service and spare 

parts. In addition, bilateral and multilateral donors often provide 
the GOS financing for projects issuing local tenders which specify 
that only Senegalese firms or Senegalese agents for a foreign firm are 
eligible to bid. To learn more about the full range of commercial _ 
opportunities available, U.S. firms should contact donor organizations 
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directly or consult the U.S. Department of Commerce's Office for Major 
Projects. The Department of Commerce can also initiate an 
agents/distributors service (ADS) request to locate a locally based 
agent or representative for U.S. companies interested in expanding 
sales to the Senegalese market. 


The Senegalese government has two investment codes which provide 
special benefits to qualifying investors in small, medium and large 
enterprises. A Dakar Free Industrial Zone provides investment 
incentives for firms locating in the Zone and manufacturing for 
export. Despite continued government efforts to attract foreign 
investment in Senegal's industrial base, actual foreign investment in 
Senegal has not grown noticeably in recent years. An extensive and 
counterproductive government bureaucracy, fairly high labor costs and 
low labor productivity are often cited as major drawbacks to 
investment in Senegal. 


At the present time, the U.S. business community in Senegal is fairly 
small. Twenty-six U.S. firms, primarily multinational service 
corporations, maintain offices in Senegal and sixty other U.S. 
companies are represented by local agents and distributors. Only one 
U.S. subsidiary, a pharmaceutical company, actually manufactures 
locally. U.S. investors are eligible for OPIC currency 
inconvertability, war damage and expropriation insurance and will be 
covered by the bilateral investment treaty signed by the U.S. and 
Senegal in December 1984 when it is ratified. 


Factors affecting investment in Senegal are discussed in greater 
detail in the Senegal Investment Climate Statement, released in 
December of 1984. The Embassy has also issued reports on the fishing 
industry (Dakar A-19, 1985 and Dakar A-28, 1983), the food processing 
and packaging industry (Dakar January 1985), and the agricultural 
sector (Dakar A-28, 1983). All listed reports are available through 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. The Embassy also expects to issue a 
report on Senegal's import regulations and a more detailed guide to 
investment incentives and export regulations. 











